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ARIZONA IN EXILE 


Confederate Schemes to Recapture 
the Far Southwest 


by 
L. Boyd Finch 


EGINNING IN MID-1862 and continuing to the end of the 

Civil War, San Antonio, the bustling crossroads of what 
was then considered western ‘Texas, served as the capital of 
Arizona-in-exile. A handful of ambitious men made the town 
their headquarters while they plotted to recapture their home- 
land—Arizona Territory—which the Confederacy had created 
in the southern half of New Mexico Territory. Rebels from 
other parts of the Confederacy aided and abetted them. 
Though military attempts to hold the region for the Con- 
federacy had collapsed in 1862, such figures as Sherod Hunter, 
Granville Oury, John R. Baylor, Spruce Baird, and others con- 
sidered it only a temporary setback and forged ahead with 
their imaginative reinvasion schemes until the very end of 
the war. 

Even before the war began at Fort Sumter, South Carolina, 
in April of 1861, the residents of Arizona were in a state of re- 
bellion. In 1860, to induce the U.S. Congress to make Arizona a 
separate jurisdiction, they had formed a provisional territory 
and named Dr. Lewis S. Owings of Mesilla as governor. Their 
effort failed. ‘The stumbling block in Congress was the question 
of slavery in the territories. Then came the secession of the 
Confederate states, and a new door opened for Arizona. ! 


The author has adapted this article from his book-length manuscript on Sherod 
Hunter and the Civil War in the Southwest. He is a frequent contributor to The Journal 
of Arizona History. 
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The Civil War in the Southwest got off to a rousing start in 
July of 1861, when a volatile, brash Texas Confederate, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John R. Baylor, won a surprising victory over a 
larger Union force sixty miles north of El Paso. Baylor followed 
up by designating a swath of New Mexico from the Texas plains 
to the Colorado River as “The Territory of Arizona, C.S.A.” He 
proclaimed Mesilla (near Las Cruces) the territorial capital. 
The Confederate government confirmed his actions, and Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis appointed Baylor governor of the new 
territory.” 

Early in 1862, the Confederates invaded northern New 
Mexico and pushed farther west in Arizona. Brigadier General 
Henry Hopkins Sibley and 2,500 Texans advanced from Mesilla 
to beyond Santa Fe. But, short of supplies, they had to retreat. 
Meanwhile, Captain Sherod Hunter led an Arizona company of 
mounted frontiersmen to Tucson and the lower Gila River val- 
ley. Some of his scouts penetrated to within eighty miles of 
California. Hunter's Rebels fell back after skirmishes with ad- 
vance units of the 2,300-man Union California Column. The 
Texans and the Arizona Confederates abandoned Mesilla in 


John R. Baylor, 1865. 
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Spruce M. Baird, c. 1870. 


July 1862, retreating through El Paso and across the Pecos 
wastes to San Antonio.° 

There, ardent Rebels from the far Southwest began hatch- 
ing military plots to recover Arizona for the Confederacy. An- 
other new arrival in San Antonio was pipe-smoking, avuncular 
Robert Josselyn of Mississippi, Jefferson Davis’s friend and for- 
mer personal assistant whom the president had appointed 
secretary of Arizona Territory. While awaiting Arizona’s reoc- 
cupation, Josselyn opened an office and conducted whatever 
civilian government tasks he could dream up, paying salaries to 
himself and three other territorial officials.4 

Even before the last Rebel troops had left Arizona, Spruce 
McCoy Baird made the first proposal for regaining the terri- 
tory. The red-bearded former New Mexico attorney general 
from Albuquerque had joined Sibley’s retreat and come to 
Texas. On June 26, 1862, he told San Antonio residents that 
the territories of New Mexico and Arizona were “really the 
bone of contention in this war.” In August he further declared, 
“Our way to the Pacific should at all hazards be secured.’ 

Baird began recruiting troops to that end, joining part of a 
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larger effort that Baylor was initiating. At Eagle Lake, between 
Houston and San Antonio, Baylor began forming a brigade of 
five battalions, potentially 2,000 men. He named it the Arizona 
Brigade, expecting to lead it there in 1863. In Santa Fe, Brig- 
adier General James H. Carleton, Union commander of New 
Mexico and Arizona, responded to the Confederates’ challenge, 
sending reinforcements to Mesilla and El Paso and asking that 
more California troops be sent to Fort Yuma.® 

Although Southern spies reported from Paso del Norte, 
Chihuahua, that hundreds of sympathizers in the far Southwest 
would join the rebellion if a nucleus of troops opened the way, 
the reality in Texas was less promising. Baylor had managed to 
recruit 1,500 men, but by December of 1862 only three com- 
panies were armed, and “indifferently” at that. Thus far Baird 
had failed to fill his unit, but Major General John B. Magruder, 
commander of the Confederate Military District of Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, still regarded him as “an officer and gen- 
tleman of much merit.” 

Baylor soon lost command of his brigade, which was reor- 
ganized as the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Texas-Arizona 
cavalry regiments and Davidson's mixed battalion of infantry 
and cavalry (which was never completed). Baylor was renowned 
as an Indian fighter—and hater—and his command troubles 
resulted from an order he had issued in Arizona in March for 
“peace talks” with an Apache band, during which he planned 
to get the Indians drunk, kill the adults, and sell the children to 
defray the expense. The Indians did not show up, but word of 
the plan reached General Sibley, with whom Baylor already had 
been feuding. Sibley’s staff notified President Davis, who was 
aghast at Baylor’s proposal and rescinded his colonelcy. But 
Baylor's brigade lived on, and the Confederacy still expected to 
launch a reinvasion of Arizona.® 

In the spring of 1863, the brigade quartermaster began to 
prepare for the expedition. But within a few weeks, a Union 
offensive in Louisiana endangered Texas, whereupon head- 
quarters ordered General Magruder to postpone the reinva- 
sion. The Second and Third Texas-Arizona, not yet at full 
strength, hurried to the defenses in Louisiana, and the First 
went to the Red River area of northern Texas and the Indian 
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Territory. Baird’s Fourth Texas-Arizona was still not ready for 
action.? 

The dispersal of the brigade ended the best chance— 
however unlikely—for the Confederacy to seize Arizona again, 
but the Rebels refused to concede. M. H. Macwillie, Arizona 
Territory's delegate to the Confederate Congress, appealed to 
Davis to return Baylor to command so he could lead an expedi- 
tion westward. Macwillie cited the advantages of de facto posses- 
sion of Arizona if peace should come: railroad access to the Paci- 
fic, mineral wealth, and the desirability of keeping the U.S. from 
sharing a border with Mexico. Macwillie’s pleas were in vain.!° 

Others took up the cause. One was Dan Showalter, a West 
Coast politician and Southern sympathizer who had been 
caught while trying to sneak out of California in November of 
1861. After several months’ detention at Fort Yuma, he and his 
companions swore allegiance to the United States, and officials 
freed them to return to the coast. The Confederate sym- 
pathizers, however, did not remain in California long, but made 
tracks to the south and east.!! 

Federal officers in Arizona, aware of such movements, had 
to sort through nervous rumors drifting in from all over the 
area. In November 1862, Herman Ehrenberg, a cartographer 
and mining man in the goldfields at La Paz near the Colorado 
River, alerted the commander of Fort Yuma, Captain John S. 
Thayer, that “secessionists,” including a former member of the 
Showalter party, had stolen seventy-five horses in the vicinity. 
Some 300 to 500 Southerners, he added, were said to be hid- 
den in the nearby mountains and on the Gila and Colorado 
rivers, plotting to take Tucson and Fort Yuma and create “a 
rebellion’ in California. Ehrenberg acknowledged, however, 
that the news might actually have been planted to disguise the 
Confederates’ flight into Sonora. ‘Thayer was also concerned 
about a report that “Confederate Volunteers” had established a 
Camp Galen “about sixty miles from Fort Yuma” and as of 
November 22, 1862, were planning an attack. Major Theo- 
dore A. Coult, the Federal commander in Tucson, worried that 
he had only one cavalry company and one of infantry, neither 
at full strength, with which to oversee a region stretching 300 
miles along the border. !? 
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While Union authorities fretted, Showalter and several 
other sympathizers, including former California secretary of 
state David Douglas and James Yancey of Tucson, had slipped 
through Chihuahua and were already in Texas. As many as 
fifty or sixty Californians—possibly the same group—passed 
through the Mexican hamlet of Guadalupe, on the Rio Grande 
below El Paso, en route to Texas. Even as Ehrenberg was warn- 
ing Thayer of Rebel activities on the Gila and the Colorado, in. 
San Antonio “Capt. Shoalwater [szc] who was imprisoned with 
his company in Fort Yuma” was making the acquaintance of 
Sophie Baylor, mother of John. “He says no one in Cala [sic] 
dare speak in favor of the South,” she reported. Showalter 
joined Baird’s regiment as lieutenant colonel.!° 

Meanwhile, Baird had won permission to recruit near the 
Pecos River, far beyond the settled area of Texas. His recruiters 
signed up deserters, draft evaders, and other flotsam who had 
drifted to the no-man’s land between the Confederate Texas 
settlements and the Union Army in New Mexico. But when 
Baird’s regiment, such as it was, took to the field late in 1863, 
its mission was not the immediate retaking of Arizona. Instead, 
his Fourth ‘Texas-Arizona received orders to counter Indian 
attacks in northern Texas. Showalter led some troops across the 
Red River into present-day Oklahoma, but a Union invasion 
threat along the Texas coast brought the regiment to San 
Antonio. !4 

There, Showalter discovered kindred souls, among them 
Granville “Grant” Oury of Tucson, who had served briefly 
as the first Arizona delegate to the Confederate Congress; 
ex-Tucsonans Christopher C. Dodson and Alfred Friar; and 
former Fort Buchanan sutler Elias Brevoort. The expatriate 
Arizonans gathered with friends (possibly in the nearly new 
Menger Hotel) to thrash out grievances and plot ways to regain 
their southwestern homeland. 

On February 14, 1864, the second anniversary of the for- 
mal creation of Arizona Territory, C.S.A., fourteen ardent 
southwestern Rebels, “desirous of making one more effort— 
striking one more blow for their homes and property,” peti- 
tioned Lieutenant General Edmund Kirby Smith, the Trans- 
Mississippi commander, “for... relief and assistance.” The 
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signers feared that to gain peace, the South would renounce all 
claim to western territories. They pleaded, “We have no country, 
no home, but Arizona and New Mexico.” They therefore pro- 
posed that Showalter lead 100 men in groups of twenty-five 
through Mexico, ostensibly headed for the latest gold strikes 
near the Colorado River. Gathering near Tucson, the four par- 
ties would seize the town and move on to the goldfields, where 
they expected to recruit 500 more men. The Confederate band 
would then attack and destroy Fort Yuma and recruit enough 
men from southern California to re-establish the Confederacy 
in the territories. They requested $20,000 to arm and equip the 
expedition but received no immediate authorization. !® 

Baird’s Fourth Texas-Arizona soon moved to the lower Rio 
Grande in southern Texas, where Colonel J. S. “Rip” Ford com- 
manded. When Baird learned that he was to be subordinate to 
Ford, he turned over command of the regiment to Showalter 
and returned to San Antonio. Nevertheless, Baird held to his 
goal. If the South did not control Arizona and New Mexico, he 
informed President Davis, the territories would become har- 
bors for fugitive slaves. Moreover, the loss of the far Southwest 
precluded “any prospects of future expansion.” Baird but- 
tonholed General Kirby Smith and won approval to raid supply 
trains between Missouri and Santa Fe, in order to weaken the 
Union Army in the Southwest as a possible prelude to reinva- 
sion. He then called for volunteers to fill six companies “to 
form a part of the Light-Horse of the Plains.”!® 

Some unhappy Arizona troops serving in Arkansas heard 
of Baird’s plan. One was Captain James Tevis, a second lieuten- 
ant on Hunter’s 1862 Tucson expedition, who now led what 
remained of Hunter’s original company. In November 1864, 
‘Tevis informed “Governor” Owings, then in San Antonio, of 
the displaced Arizonans’ state of mind: “Here I am in this 
miserable State of Arkansas & praying every day that I may be 
ordered somewhere else. ... We are all ready to fight four 
years longer [even] if the government never gives us any 
clothing or pays us a dollar. I think we will be the last men to 
give up.” Bredette C. Murray concurred. The former printer of 
the Mesilla Times, now a private in the Third Texas-Arizona, 
wrote Owings that “I am still very anxious to again visit Ari- 
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zona.” The homesick Arizonans did not obtain their desired 
transfers to the West.!” 

Baird’s new command had some success on the plains of 
eastern New Mexico, but General Carleton called them “rob- 
bers” and decided that they posed no real threat. Meanwhile, in 
southern Texas, the Fourth Texas-Arizona battled Union troops 
who held a foothold along the north bank of the Rio Grande. 
Showalter won praise for capturing a Yankee riverboat in battle 
at Brownsville. Later, however, Showalter, “in a maudlin condi- 
tion,” retreated in the face of Mexican freebooter Juan N. Cor- 
tina and his men. Showalter faced a court-martial for his action, 
but he was too valuable an officer to dismiss. “When not under 
the influence of liquor,” Colonel Ford explained, “he was as 
chivalrous a man as ever drew a sword.”!8 

Baird and Showalter were far from alone in desiring a 
place for Arizona in the Confederacy. In the summer of 1863, a 
notable dreamer, Lansford W. Hastings, drifted into Texas 
from Mexico with his plan. Author of a notorious overland trail 
guide, former California judge, and ex-postmaster of Arizona 
City (Yuma), he hied himself to Kirby Smith’s headquarters at 


Lansford Hastings. 
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Shreveport, Louisiana. He failed to excite much enthusiasm. 
Kirby Smith passed the buck and advised him to lay his plan 
before President Davis.!9 

Hastings may not have taken the direct route east. In 
November, the Los Angeles Star reported that he was in town 
awaiting the arrival of a Colonel Templeton. The pair, the pa- 
per averred, planned to explore the Colorado River region and 
its “reported resources.” However, the Star was sympathetic to 
the South, and the report may have been a subtle invitation to 
resident sympathizers to join in an effort to seize Arizona. 
Moreover, it would have required some marvel of travel for 
Hastings to have returned to California so quickly.” 

A few weeks later, in Richmond, Hastings wrote to Davis 
about his plan to raise from 3,000 to 5,000 men in California— 
some to invade Arizona via Guaymas, Sonora, others to pose as 
miners along the Colorado River, ready to attack Fort Yuma. 
Although Arizona delegate Macwillie and several Texas con- 
gressmen endorsed his request for an audience with Davis, ul- 
timately Hastings settled for a meeting with Secretary of War 
James A. Seddon. Seddon thought the scheme too costly, so 
Hastings lowered his sights, proposing to enlist 1,000 to 1,500 
Californians to seize Fort Buchanan and Tucson. Seddon liked 
the idea and sent Hastings back to Shreveport as a major, bear- 
ing orders to Kirby Smith to sell cotton (worth $10,000 to 
$12,000 in Mexico) to finance the plan. Although Hastings had 
led a California company in the Mexican-American War, Sed- 
don suggested that a more qualified officer direct the expedi- 
tion. From Shreveport, Hastings moved on to Magruder’s 
Houston headquarters to launch the operation.?! 

Seddon’s ideal for commander of Hastings’s operation was 
David S. ‘Terry, a passionate ex-Texan and former justice of the 
California supreme court. ‘Terry was an able attorney—fearless, 
autocratic, prominent in the pro-slavery “Chivalry” wing of 
Californias Democratic party. His potential for involving the 
state in the war had filled the thoughts of both Union and 
Confederate men from the earliest days of the conflict. In 1861 
Carleton had worried about Terry’s moves, and when Confede- 
rate Sherod Hunter was in ‘Tucson in 1862, he heard that Terry 
was ready to lead Rebels eastward from California. ‘Though the 
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report turned out to be only a rumor at that time, both sides 
considered Terry a force to reckon with.*? 

After his two Texan brothers had fallen in battle, Terry 
and several other men, including Duncan Beaumont, sailed in 
February of 1863 from California to Mazatlan, Sinaloa. Cross- 
ing Mexico to Texas, he traveled on to Mississippi, where he 
served on General Joseph E. Johnston’s staff. After the fall of 
Vicksburg in July of 1863, he went on to Richmond and ob- 
tained a commission to raise a brigade in Texas.*? 

On Terry’s return to the Lone Star State, Beaumont and 
his brother Henry, who had served with Sibley in 1861, joined 
him in presenting to Kirby Smith their plan for regaining the 
far Southwest. This latest scheme, however, was so similar to 
the one Kirby Smith had just implemented for Hastings that he 
tabled it. Terry nevertheless continued recruiting his brigade, 
but with meager results. ‘Too few suitable civilian men re- 
mained in ‘Texas. Eventually, Terry mustered one regiment, 
mostly frontier home-guard troops.*4 

In the fall of 1864, ‘Terry & Co. petitioned again, claiming 
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that Lansford Hastings had accomplished nothing. (And, in 
fact, there is little evidence of any action by Hastings.) Henry 
Beaumont argued that he already had suitable men who could 
serve as Rebel agents at Mazatlan and Guaymas, and if he 
could assemble 250 to 300 recruits on the Arizona border, they 
could capture Tucson and the supplies stored there. Instead of 
asking for cotton to finance the expedition, he requested that 
any cotton he and Terry might purchase to sell in Mexico 
be exempt from the export tax of one-half the commodity. 
Secretary Seddon refused, citing “nearer and more pressing 
interests.”25 

Despite Seddon’s reluctance to endorse the ‘Terry- 
Beaumont plan, Confederate authorities remained receptive to 
the ideas of other plotters, among them “Colonel” Palatine 
Robinson. The flamboyant pre-war merchant and gambler of 
Tucson had shouted for secession even before Union troops left 
the area in mid-1861. After the Federals regained Tucson, they 
imprisoned him at Fort Yuma. A few months later, as had 
Showalter and friends, Robinson swore allegiance to the Union, 
went free, slipped into Mexico, and moved on to Texas. In San 
Antonio in January of 1864, Robinson reported that in Mexico 
he had found plenty of men who had started from the West 
eager to join the fray but had run out of funds. He urged the 
Confederate government to help them. Robinson further de- 
clared that Sonora governor Ignacio Pesqueira had assured 
him that he would allow parties of fifty to 100 men to pass 
through Sonora (although larger groups would “excite the feel- 
ings of his people”). Thus, Robinson proposed, the government 
should give a man funds and an escort to travel the route and 
help Rebels reach ‘Texas. He estimated that within five months 
the Confederate Army could gain a thousand or more soldiers 
at not more than $60 per man.?° 

Another Arizona secessionist, James A. Lucas of Mesilla, 
arrived at San Antonio with Robinson. He left Paso del Norte 
with a fellow refugee in September of 1863, met Robinson in 
Chihuahua City, and traveled with him to Texas. Lucas thought 
that the assignment of a Confederate agent to Hermosillo, 
Sonora, would attract “a great many good Southern men.” 
Colonel Ford, in San Antonio, endorsed Robinson and Lucas’s 
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views and integrity. Robinson’s idea won approval and soon he 
headed west into Mexico with funds and high hopes. The U.S. 
consul in Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, soon learned of Robinson's 
passage through the interior and feared that he was intent on 
seizing a steamer from California. Union loyalists in Guaymas, 
who also believed that the coastal steamers were the prize, kept 
their eyes on Robinson and his party, whom they suspected of 
contacting the many Confederate sympathizers in the area.?’ 

There was a flurry of Confederate activity in northern 
Mexico as “disaffected people” streamed between California 
and the South through Mazatlan and Guaymas. Some of the 
travelers had Arizona-New Mexico ties. W. D. Kirk had been an 
army wagonmaster in New Mexico before the war, served as a 
scout in Sibley’s campaign, lost a leg at Glorieta, and returned 
to duty as a quartermaster. Dr. William Madison and Captain 
Robert L. Swope had been with Hunter's Tucson expedition in 
1862, Madison as the medical officer and Swope as first 
lieutenant.?° 

Rumors of Confederate plots in Mexico, though perhaps 
overblown, continued to drift northward. Joseph A. Frink, a 
Yankee who had lived in Mexico many years, arrived in Havana, 
Cuba, in mid-1864 and told the U.S. consul that in Monterrey a 
“Colonel Collins” had said that “many wealthy and influential” 
Californians were urging the Confederacy to seize the southern 
part of the state. Frink also reported that eleven Rebel officers 
had left Monterrey headed for California to recruit miners and 
seize steamers. On the West Coast, Acting Rear Admiral 
Charles H. Bell, commander of the Navy’s Pacific squadron, 
cautioned the captain of the U.S.S. Saginaw, soon to sail for 
Mexican ports, about the danger. From Prescott, John N. Good- 
win, the governor of newly created Arizona Territory, U.S.A., 
warned General Carleton of California and Arizona Rebels agi- 
tating in Sonora. Carleton, fearing an imminent raid, asked 
headquarters for 2,000 more troops, because he thought he 
would have to destroy supplies at his under-manned posts if 
attacked.*9 

Sherod Hunter, the Arizona Rebel whose horsemen had 
occupied Tucson and scouted down the Gila, bore part of the 
responsibility for Goodwin's worries. Following the Confederate 
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retreat from Arizona and New Mexico in mid-1862, Hunter 
spent a few weeks’ leave in San Antonio. Before his company 
left for Louisiana with Sibley’s brigade, he resigned his captain's 
commission and joined John R. Baylor’s new Arizona Brigade. 
He became major of the Second ‘Texas-Arizona regiment, com- 
manded by Baylor’s younger brother, Colonel George Wythe 
Baylor. 

The younger Baylor was cut from the same cloth as his 
brother John—he gave his occupation as “Indian Killer.” When 
the war began, Lieutenant Baylor accompanied John west, 
where he met General Albert Sidney Johnston, who was 
enroute from California to join the Confederate cause. George 
Wythe (he used both given names) became Johnston's aide. 
After the general’s death at Shiloh, he rejoined his brother in 
Texas. Had the 1863 reinvasion of Arizona taken place, George 
Wythe Baylor would have been in the thick of the desert fight- 
ing. Instead, his many battles all occurred in Louisiana. 

When the Second and Third regiments fought in Loui- 
siana in 1863, Major Sherod Hunter again showed his military 
leadership, winning high praise for his valor in battle, especially 
for his bold amphibious attack on a fortified army base at 
Brashear City (now Morgan City) that June. Hunter also led a 
Rebel advance through swamps to within eighteen miles of 
Union-held New Orleans. But, in the face of a much larger 
Union force, Hunter and his fellow Confederates once again 
had to retreat.°° 

Hunter's part in the planning to regain the far Southwest 
began early in 1864. The Second Texas-Arizona had been 
transferred to Galveston the previous December to counter an 
expected Union invasion of the coast (which did not take 
place). The regiment returned to Louisiana, but Hunter re- 
mained in Texas. His role in the attempts to retake Arizona 
differed from that of most of the plotters. He neither orig- 
inated high-flown proposals nor signed petitions—his ability as 
an officer caught the attention of General Magruder and Colo- 
nel Terry. Magruder wanted to send Hunter, whom he trusted 
completely, with ten “reliable men’ to raise a regiment in Ari- 
zona and drive the enemy out of the territory. The general 
calculated the cost at $10,000 and requested permission from 
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Trans-Mississippi headquarters to sell 200 bales of cotton to 
meet Hunter's expenses.?! 

Hunter asked that Jordan W. Bennett, a seasoned Texas 
frontiersman, accompany him west. In 1860 Bennett had 
fought under “Rip” Ford in the border war with the Mexican 
bandit Cortina. At the outbreak of the Rebellion, he became a 
first lieutenant of artillery with John R. Baylor's original force 
in Arizona, when Hunter undoubtedly met him. During Sibley’s 
New Mexico campaign, Bennett commanded the guns at the 
battle of Glorieta near Santa Fe. After his return to Texas, he 
won promotion to captain and assignment to coast defense 
near Lavaca. In the fall of 1863, Bennett was arrested for al- 
legedly mishandling purchases of horses by the army, and by 
May of 1864 he was out of the service. If there was a cloud over 
him, Magruder and Hunter seemed unconcerned. Bennett may 
have been organizing for Hunter in northern Sonora in 
November of 1864, when a band of Rebels camped between 
Magdalena and the border.*” 

On March 2, 1864, as one of his steps to organize a bri- 
gade, Colonel ‘Terry authorized Hunter to raise a cavalry regi- 
ment in Arizona and New Mexico. Whether his act was in con- 
cert with Magruder’s plan or an independent order on Terry’s 
part, the colonel nonetheless gave Hunter authority to appoint 
men of his choosing, stipulating only that Hunter report to him 
as frequently as possible.*° 

On April 4, another one of Hunter's “reliable men,” Cap- 
tain Henry Kennedy, departed San Antonio under orders from 
Hunter (whom Kennedy addressed as “Colonel”) to recruit in 
Arizona, California, and Nevada. Kennedy had mined in Ari- 
zona, and his selection for the far-flung assignment suggests 
that he was familiar with other areas of the West as well. His 
military record began as a lieutenant in the Third Texas- 
Arizona in December of 1862. During the 1863 campaign in 
Louisiana he was under fire at Donaldsonville and presumed 
killed. He, like Hunter, was based at Galveston for a few weeks 
early in 1864. By June of the year, he was passing through 
Guaymas under his orders from Hunter.*4 

To direct operations in Arizona and beyond, Hunter set up 
headquarters at Fort Duncan, an outpost on the Rio Grande at 
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Eagle Pass, ‘Texas, 150 miles west of San Antonio. The town was 
the Confederacy’s border crossing most remote from the Union 
army's foothold at the river’s mouth. Ox-drawn wagons bearing 
cotton to be traded for arms and other supplies clogged the 
streets of Eagle Pass and its Mexican twin, Piedras Negras. It 
was a point of entry and egress for Rebels passing to and from 
Sonora and Chihuahua. Although Carleton at times sent 
Union scouts from El Paso as far east as deserted Fort Davis 
and the Pecos River, the 500 miles of mountain and desert 
between Eagle Pass and El] Paso was no-man’s land. 

By September of 1864, Hunter had gathered a battalion of 
300 men at Fort Duncan—the farthest-west organized force of 
that size in the Confederacy. But 300 men were too few for 
Hunter's task unless he could get them close to Tucson. The 
logistics were overwhelming, and Terry was not much help. 
Even after Terry twice failed to gain approval for a major flank- 
ing movement through Mexico, Hunter continued to seek a 
way to regain Arizona. In January of 1865, he showed up at the 
Confederate capital, Richmond. There, Hunter found that 
John R. Baylor, now a Congressman representing a Texas dis- 
trict, still held to the vision of a Confederate Arizona. But it was 
a dark, discouraging winter for the South. On January 25, a 
bleak day that Davis declared one “of public fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer, with thanksgiving to Almighty God,” Hunter 
received the war departments authority to continue his Ari- 
zona mission. He began the long trip back to the Southwest and 
by spring apparently disappeared into northern Sonora.*5 

Meanwhile, Captain Kennedy had endured a harrowing 
ten-month journey to the West Coast. He arrived back in San 
Antonio on February 18, 1865, while Hunter was en route 
from Richmond, and reported to Colonel Charles L. Pyron, 
commander of the San Antonio army post. After leaving the 
town on April 7 of the previous year, Kennedy had crossed 
northern Mexico and sailed to San Francisco, arriving on July 
14. He proceeded by way of Stockton and Sacramento to Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada. There he encountered a goodly number of 
Southern sympathizers eager to join an invasion of western 
Arizona. An informer blew the whistle, however, and Kennedy 
was fortunate to escape with his life.*6 
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Back in San Francisco, he learned that Virginia City offi- 
cials had telegraphed orders for his arrest. Dodging police and 
soldiers, he hid in the coastal mountains until October 5, when 
he boarded a ship bound for Mazatlan. There he joined a small 
party of Rebels under the command of a Captain J. Standifer 
and traveled through Mexico to far west Texas, where he ar- 
rived on January 19.37 

But Kennedy’s troubles were not over. In no-man’s land 
two days later, about 130 men, either renegades or Federals, 
attacked his camp at night. At dawn Kennedy and his men 
galloped east in a running fight that lasted five or six miles. 
Four Rebels were killed, seven wounded, and six fled toward 
the Rio Grande. Having lost their provisions, camp equipment, 
and pack mules, the thirteen survivors lived off the flesh of 
their horses until they reached a frontier post. Kennedy re- 
mained hopeful, however, having found many “true Southern 
men” in California and Nevada who would have joined him in 
Sonora if he could stake their journey to Texas.*® 

Nine days after his arrival in San Antonio, Kennedy met 
with a band of Arizona refugees and allies who once again 
gathered in a back room to draw up yet another proposal for 
the recapture of the southwestern territories. Chairman Lewis 
Owings, Showalter, Kennedy, El Paso entrepreneur James 
Wiley Magoffin, a Colonel Jackson, and Major Bethel Coop- 
wood, commander of a scout company in the early months 
of Confederate Arizona, sought approval to recruit 1,000 
“refugees” to form the core of an invading army designed to 
attract “8,000 to 10,000 good Southern men” in the far South- 
west. They promised authorities that they would finance the 
expedition with Confederate treasury notes and from “private 
sources.” They apparently received no response to their 
proposal.°*? 

Owings’s signature on the petition capped off his career as 
a Confederate. The former provisional governor had left Ari- 
zona in mid-1861. In April of the following year he was in New 
Orleans, where he narrowly escaped capture when Farragut’s 
Union Navy took the city. Owings relocated in Texas and began 
exporting cotton to Mexico, as well as operating “a general 
commission business.” By 1865 he and a partner owned mer- 
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cantile houses at San Antonio and Eagle Pass, and at Piedras 
Negras and Matamoras, Mexico.*° 

One by one, the faithful, displaced Rebels from Arizona 
made their final moves. Despite rumors and reports of guer- 
rilla activity near Tubac, disloyal Arizonans, and Confederates 
in Sonora, the Civil War in the Southwest was winding down. 
Colonel Baird was one of the first to realize that the dream of 
regaining New Mexico and Arizona was a futile one. The man 
who had proposed the Light-Horse of the Plains was, instead, 
commander of the post at Austin. In April he admitted that his 
last two companies had disbanded. He asked for volunteers to 
protect private and public property and preserve the “good 
order of this community.” For Baird, who had seen the terri- 
tories as “really the bone of contention,” the war was ending 
with a whimper.*! 

Still, Palatine Robinson refused to give up. He brought 
new recruits from Arizona and California to San Antonio, 
where Kirby Smith directed him to form a cavalry unit and add 
men from Mexico. A Lieutenant Gorham, who had just re- 
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turned from California, where he had almost succeeded in 
stealing a ship, took command of Robinson’s first company.*” 

One more Arizonan was yet to be heard from: John R. 
Baylor, ex-colonel, ex-governor, and member of the Confede- 
rate Congress. In late December of 1864, he proposed sending 
2,500 ‘Texans to retake New Mexico and Arizona and open the 
route to California. Whereas Terry and Showalter had blithely 
predicted that from 15,000 to 20,000 men could be recruited 
in the Southwest, Baylor more conservatively placed the num- 
ber at between 5,000 and 10,000. He was convinced that there 
were Californians, Arizonans, and New Mexicans hiding out in 
Mexico who would sign up in a flash to regain their homes, 
although, he admitted, they might not sign up to serve in Loui- 
siana or Arkansas.*° 

The renowned Indian-hater even recommended an al- 
liance with the Plains tribes to break up travel between Mis- 
souri and New Mexico. Raids along the overland trails would 
compel Federal authorities to send soldiers to the troubled 
area, thus removing them from other arenas. The tactic also 
would relieve the Indian danger in Texas. Jefferson Davis—in a 
surprising move, considering his horror in 1862 over Baylor's 
order to exterminate the Apaches—thought the ideas worth 
exploring and ordered Seddon and Baylor to proceed. On 
March 25, 1865, Baylor received a commission as a colonel and 
authorization to recruit in the frontier counties of Texas.*4 

Only eight days later, the Confederate Army of Northern 
Virginia evacuated Richmond en route to Appomattox and 
Lee’s surrender on April 9. The final land battle of the Civil 
War—a minor Rebel victory—occurred May 13 at Palmito 
Ranch, outside Brownsville. From near there, three days later, 
Showalter and the men of the Fourth Texas-Arizona declared 
their intention to fight to the death. Their defiance was bitter, 
futile. 

When Baylor reached Shreveport from Virginia on 
May 14, he found the Trans-Mississippi army slipping away like 
quicksilver. In Houston soldiers were deserting in droves. At 
Huntsville, outside the Texas prison, Baylor came upon a crowd 
of soldiers quickly churning up a riot. Rumor had it that only a 
small portion of the clothing made by the convicts for the army 
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had ever reached the fighting regiments. ‘The mob threatened 
to break in or set the prison on fire. Baylor, clad in a “long 
linen duster,” strode forward and attempted to placate the an- 
gry men by praising their war service. Seeing that talk was in 
vain, Baylor placed his hand on his ivory-handled revolver and 
shouted, “I’ll be damned if you rob your state. I will protect her 
property.” For a few moments nobody moved; then the crowd 
began to disperse.*° 

As the breakup of the Confederacy spread in May, Colonel 
Terry’s regiment threatened to sack Houston. When the men 
received orders to go to Navasota, Texas, they arrived at the 
Houston depot in a mutinous mood. For three hours Terry’s 
unruly Texans stood in the heat and dust under the guns of a 
still-disciplined cavalry regiment until they boarded the train 
for Navasota.*” 

The determination of Arizona Rebels died hard. Six weeks 
after Lee’s surrender, ‘Tevis tried to rally Texans to fight on “to 
victory, or death, which will be preferable to subjugation.” He 
was whistling in the wind. The majority of Texas Confederate 
soldiers wanted to go home. By 1865, nearly all the remaining 
Arizonans who had enlisted early in the war were in Tevis’s 
company of Arizona Scouts. Only fifteen remained—exiles 
now—with no homes to go to. They held fast until they were 
formally mustered out at Hempstead, ‘Texas, in late May. Then, 
‘Tevis said, they “scattered in all directions, and only three of 
them ever arrived in Mesilla.’48 

Sherod Hunter, Spruce Baird, Dan Showalter, and the 
other southwestern Confederates were dedicated leaders, and 
their troops were determined men. The soldiers of John R. 
Baylor’s Texas-Arizona regiments stood ready to regain the ter- 
ritories, but hotter theaters of war demanded their attention. 
To the west, California had its share of Confederate sym- 
pathizers, and Mexico harbored many. But the plans of the 
Arizonans in exile seemed to require more men, more money, 
and more impetus than the Confederacy could supply. Had the 
many schemes concocted in San Antonio reached fruition, 
more men would have died and more distress would have 
fallen on the inhabitants of the frontier. And, undoubtedly, 
Arizona’s history would have been far different. 
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